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In  the  Georgian  Court  AfiarlmentM.  Kantat 
City,  Mo. 

Architects:  Shepard.  Farrar  Cd  Wiser,  Kan- 
sas City, 

Plumbing  Contractors:  MacMahon  Co., 
Kansas  City. 

Plumbing  Jobbers : W.  B.  Young  Supply  Co,\ 
Kansas  City. 


Uh0  labor-saving  features  of 
"Maddock  plumbing  equipm^i 

In  recognition  of  its  various  labor-saving  features  and 
sanitary  advantages,  Thomas  Maddock  plumbing  equip- 
ment was  chosen  as  standard  for  the  Georgian  Court 
Apartments,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Consider  its  sanitary  features  and  the  freedom  from  repair  annoy- 
ances and  you  will  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  labor-saving 
advantages  of  Maddock  plumbing  equipment. 

The  glistening,  almost  unbreakable  vitreous  china  used  in  Maddock 
fixtures  will  not  chip,  crack,  craze  or  peel  off.  It  never  stains  or 
discolors  and  it  is,  therefore,  easily  maintained  in  a clean,  sanitary 
condition. 

Architects  who  do  not  have  a complete  file  of  Maddock  literature, 
should  write  for  our  architect’s  catalog  which  fiilly  describes  the 
latest  Maddock  fixtures  recommended  for  home,  public  building, 
hospital  and  other  special  requirements. 

Thomas  Maddocks  Sons  Gompaey.Trenton,  N.  J. 

01.DESX  » SAMlTAtnr  ' POTTEB.S  - IN  - AMEtUCA.  ESTABUSHED  I8S9 

Manufatturen  of  taititary  eariimwaro  plumbing  figturet  for  bath,  kitchen  and  laundry  metdr  in- 
the  home;  also  sanitary  'ware  for  medical,  industrial,  commercial  and  public  building  iustallalion»„ 

branches:  V'Jew  'Tbrk,— Philadelphia  — Chicago  — San  Traneiseo  — 


See  our  section  m the 
Fourteenth  Annual 
Edition  of  Sweet’s 
Catalog,  pages  X0S7 
to  lOU- 


The  fixture  shown  in 
the  panel  above  is  the 
Madera-Silent,  which  is 
made  throughout,  ex- 
cepting the  white  cellu- 
loid covered  seat,  of 
vitreous  china. 

Massive  in  appeararxce. 
strong  in  construction, 
silent  in  operation  and 
“all  white"  in  color,  this 
fixture  combines  advan- 
tages that  will  add  char- 
acter to  any  bathroom. 
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LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  AS  IT  NOW  APPEARS 

HENRY  BACON,  ARCHITECT 


The  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 

PART  II— THE  DESIGN  ‘ ^ 

By  Glenn  Brown^  F.A.I.A. 


The  site  selected  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial  ter-' 
minating  a vista,  called  for  a design  of  magni- 
tude dominating  its  immediate  surroundings. 
The  quiet  river  which  it  overlooked  required  repose 
and  dignity.  Its  distant  connection  with  the  vertical 
Washington  Monument  called  for  a horizontal  treat- 
ment in  design.  The  peaceful  hills  of  Virginia  in  the 
background,  varying  from  the  green  of  summer  to 
the  brown  and  red  of  autumn  and  the  gray  and 
white  of  winter,  made  most  fitting  a structure  light 
in  tone. 

The  Memorial  must  present  to  the  imagination  an 
ideal  object  that  would  typify  the  simplicity,  dignity 
and  noble  life  of  Lincoln. 

The  Park  Commission,  through  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Kim,  suggested  in  their  plans  an  oblong,  open  por- 
tico with  its  simple  and  dignified  classic  columns  and 
entablature.  In  the  view  from  the  east  the  hills 
across  the  river  would  have  been  visible  through  the 
columns,  thus  adding  to  its  charm. 

Looking  from  the  Capitol  on  the  axis  the  Memo- 
rial forms  an  interesting  exhedra  to  the  Washington 
Monument,  strongly  recalling  Robert  Mills’  design 
for  the  Washington  Monument  with  its  Pantheon. 
When  seen  from  the  axis  line  in  passing  along  the 
eastern  roadway  to  Arlington  it  appears  as  an  ap- 
propriate colonnade  at  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Mall 
composition  is  that  it  will  be  seen  as  a whole  from 
such  viewpoints  as  Arlington  and  the  Anacostia 
Heights,  and  probably  from  Mount  Hamilton,  where 
we  hope  to  have  an  adequate  Botanical  Garden.  To 
obtain  and  retain  these  views  is  important.  To 
achieve  this  object  tbe  best  distant  views  of  the  Mall, 
including  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  should  be  sought 
and  opened  up  where  necessary  and  never  allowed  to 
be  destroyed  by  an  overgrowth  of  trees  or  careless 
planting.  New  structures  interfering  with  such 
views  should  not  be  tolerated,  as  such  vistas  are  the 
asset  to  future  generations  which  we  should  leave 
unimpaired.  Let  this  generation  develop,  cherish 
and  leave  them  intact  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  come 
after  us. 

One  of  the  most  charming  views  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  has  been  most  seriously  marred  by  the 
steel  truss  railway  and  highway  bridges  crossing  the 
Potomac.  There  would  be  no  more  effective  view  of 
this  structure  than  the  one  seen  by  the  thousands 
who  get  a first  view  of  it  coming  into  Washington 
by  way  of  the  Potomac.  Now  these  bridges  cut 
across  and  destroy  this  most  important  view.  These 
bridges  are  not  only  obnoxious  because  of  the  effect 
on  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  but  because  they  nullify 
one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  placing  the 
White  House  on  its  present  site,  which  was  the 
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HENRY  BACON, 


'rill*:  ami^:ric'an  arc'iutkct 


rliarniiii<4'  \ii“\v  troin  llic'  south  down  the  I’oloniac 
l\i\t'r. 

As  Secretary  of  tlie  Institute  it  had  been  iny  ens- 
toni  in  showinj^'  foreij^n  arcliitccls  and  artists  around 
the  h'ederal  City  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  this  satisl'yin,i;'  view  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  location  of 
the  White  1 louse. 

'I'hese 

([uickly.  We  had  no  J^'ine  Arts 
(’oniniission  then.  I had  not  been 
to  the  White  House  during  their 
progress.  y\fter  their  conijdetion  I 
had  occasion  to  take  a distinguished 
Ja])anese  architect  to  the  White 
House.  After  describing  to  him 
what  a beautiful  view  bound  it  up 
with  the  location  of  the  President’s 
residence,  1 meant  to  show  it  to 
him.  I took  him  out  to  the  south 
portico ; imagine  my  chagrin  when 
the  stiff,  long,  ugly  steel  bridges 
loomed  up  as  the  dominant  ele- 
ment, destroying  what  had  for  a 
hundred  years  given  pleasure  to 
thousands.  I could  only  apologize 
for  his  and  my  disappointment.  It 
is  fortunate  that  these  bridges  are 
steel  and  will  before  many  years  be 
replaced  by  concrete  or  stone. 

When  this  happens,  let  us  hope 
those  in  authority,  officials  and  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  will  have 
vision  enough  to  build  them  low ; a 
stone  or  concrete  structure  would 
give  a good  base  line  to  the  Memo- 
rial when  seen  from  the  river.  In 
this  connection  the  planting  and 
growth  of  planting  on  the  Potomac 
Park  needs  great  care.  Open  views 
of  the  important  elements  of  the 
Mall  should  be  carefully  preserved 
in  planting  and  protection  from 
the  overgrowth  of  planting.  Un- 
fortunately several  of  the  impor- 
tant views,  one  from  the  White 
House  over  the  bridges  is  being 
finally  obliterated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  trees  along  the  railway 
embankment.  The  same  planting 
is  shutting  off  views  from  the  river 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
connection  let  us  get  rid  of  the  temporary  structures 
and  semi-temporary  structures  which  mar  so  dis- 
astrously the  Memorials  to  Washington  and  Lincoln 
and  destroy  their  beauty  of  design.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  power  plant  with  four  huge  smokestacks 


which  the  authorities  projMjscd  to  ei'cct  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  park  scheme,  permanently  destroying 
its  he.'uity,  has  been  finally  if  not  officially  dropped. 
Let  us  not  only  hope,  hut  kec])  a ])erpetiial  guar- 
dianshi])  over  these  important 
views  from  far  aufl  near,  .so  that 
future  generations  may  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  design  which  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  fir.st  article  1 described  the 
selection  of  the  architect  which 
went  with  the  final  selection  of  the 
site.  Mr.  John  Russel  Pope’s  de- 
sign for  the  site  showed  a circular 
portico,  forming  a massive,  sim- 
]jle,  open  Doric  Colonnade  which 
guards  but  does  not  conceal  a quiet 
central  area  and  the  figure  of  Lin- 
coln. The  colonnade  was  designed 
to  be  sixty  feet  in  height  on  a 
raised  platform,  40  feet  above  the 
Potomac,  320  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Pope  adopted  the  circular 
form,  as  he  felt  it  best  fitted  in  the 
plan  of  the  Park  Commission  for  a 
great  round  point  from  which  vari- 
ous roads  and  approaches  lead. 
While  the  Park  Commission  draw- 
ings show  the  radial  character  of 
the  site,  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  landscape  composition 
is  the  rectangular  area  between  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  The  great  La- 
goon, 200  feet  wide  and  1,200  feet 
long,  is  bounded  by  English  elms 
on  the  north  and  south  and  by  the 
future  terraces  of  the  Washington 
Monument  on  the  east  and  the  for- 
mal steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
on  the  west.  McKim  evidently  felt 
the  need  of  a structure  at  right 
angles  to  this  area  as  forming  its 
most  fitting  terminal  in  making  the 
design  for  the  Park  Commission. 

The  feeling  of  many  that  the 
site  called  for  a circular  Memo- 
rial shows  more  strongly  on  the 
drawings  than  it  will  to  any  one  on 
the  ground.  I feel  that  the  view 
from  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, or  from  any  point  in 
this  area,  requires  a rectangular  structure,  dominant 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis.  The 
memorial  with  its  formal  steps  will  be  beautifully  re- 
flected in  the  Lagoon  in  the  varying  conditions  of 
sunlight  and  shadow. 


bridges  were  creeled 


WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 
AND  CAPITOL  DOME  SEEN 
THROUGH  NORTH 
COLONNADE 
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llircc  designs,  one  for  two  large  terraces  supporting 
a Doric  colonnade  representing  the  United  States, 
a great  exhedra,  surrounding  on  three  sides  a colos- 
sal bronze  figure  of  Lincoln  facing  the  Capitol.  At 
the  ends  of  the  great  colonnade  were  placed  tablets 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  two  great  speeches  of 
Lincoln.  This  design  contemplated  a colonnade  of  100 
feet  by  200  feet,  with  40-foot  columns,  two  great 
terraces,  the  total  height  from  the  river  being  117 
feet.  The  second  design  showed  a succession  of  ter- 
races on  which  was  placed  a Doric  peristyle  four  col- 
umns deep,  representing  the  states.  In  front  of  this 
peristyle  and  facing  the  Capitol  was  placed  a colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  and  inside  the  peristyle  at 
the  ends,  between  two  of  the  inner  columns,  were 
located  tablets  with  quotations  from  Lincoln’s 
speeches.  This  design  called  for  a colonnade  50  feet 
wide  and  240  feet  long,  columns  of  40  feet  high  and 
a statue  22  feet  high.  The  total  height  of  the  struc- 
ture from  the  river  was  shown  as  110  feet. 

Of  the  third  design,  which  was  accepted,  Mr. 
Bacon  says : 

“On  the  great  axis,  planned  over  a century  ago, 
we  have  at  one  end  the  Capitol,  which  is  the  monu- 


WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  AND  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL  FROM  CAPITOL 

A charming  view  marred  by  war  work  chimney  stacks  which 
should  be  removed  from  the  Mall 


The  principal  axis,  down  Twenty-third  street,  is 
most  fittingly  ended  by  a rectangular  memorial. 

Tbe  radial  drive  over  the  future  Memorial  Bridge 
to  Arlington  is  the  only  view  in  which  the  diagonal 
view  is  unhappy,  as  the  roadway  leading  to  Rock 
Creek  is  in  no  sense  a radial  but  a curved,  winding- 
drive.  The  other  smaller  radials  are  tree  concealed 
walks  or  drives. 

The  architectural  features  and  the  planting  in  the 
Mall  scheme  suggest  in  all  their  main  lines  a rectan- 
gular treatment  and  it  is  fitting  that  this  one  of  the 
principal  architectural  features  should  conform  to 
the  dominant  lines  of  the  composition,  rather  than 
to  the  minor  lines  shown  in  the  radial  one  to  Ar- 
lington and  the  curved  one  to  Rock  Creek  Valley. 

The  Park  Commission  while  probably  appreciat- 
ing this  fitness  in  the  landscape  of  the  general  form 
suggested  by  McKim,  in  making  their  decision  in 
favor  of  the  Bacon  design,  do  not  mention  it  in  their 
report  of  March  23,  1912,  but  rest  their  case  upon 
the  excessive  cost  of  the  Pope  design.  In  this  final 
competition  as  we  may  call  it,  Mr.  Bacon  submitted 


VIEW  FROM  ROAD  TO  ARLINGTON 

Suggests  Robert  Mills’  design  for  the  Washington  ifomimcnt. 
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iiKMil  of  till'  ( iovi'i  nmrnt,  and  to  the  west,  over  :i 
mile  ilisltmt  from  the  C'aiiitol,  is  the  Momtineiit  to 
\\';ohiii;4toii,  one  ol  the  founders  of  the  (lovern- 
ment.  If  the  1 .ineoln  Memorial  is  Intilt  on  this  same 
axi^  still  ftuiher  to  the  west,  by  the  shore  of  the 
I’otomae,  we  will  there  have  the  monument  of  the 
man  who  stived  the  (lovernment,  thus  eompleliii”  an 


Memorial,  will  m.'ike  the  I’otomac  J’ark  site  readily 
.'leeessihle,  as  it  should  he,  to  all  classes. 

"'I  he  design  snhmilted  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
i^  ;i  (levelo|)inent  of  the  desij^ns  already  submitted 
hy  me.  'I  he  structure  has  been  enlarged,  the  design 
of  the  aiijiroaches,  terraces  and  stejis  has  been  re- 
vised .and  the  front  of  the  Memorial  has  been  made 


H^LETtT7^'SH’Af©TilEW^C/^«  ,,  i i t SlAV7^BOT'C0Pni03S.0FFEK^  ;-. 
C^alGHTHOFTH?.'  . . ..  1 W{}CHINTHEPRC^TDE?tCE  oFeoxt: 


AW’£ARtN0X>m*i21H£CWH  Cf 


END  OF  HALL,  WITH  INSCRIPTION  OF  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

DECORATIONS  BY  JULES  GUERIN 


unparalleled  composition  which  can  not  fail  to  im- 
part to  each  of  its  monuments  a value  in  addition 
to  that  which  each  standing  alone  would  possess. 

“An  extension  of  the  street  car  lines  down  Eigh- 
teenth Street  and  across  B Street  into  the  park, 
thence  turning  westward  and  running  about  40  feet 
south  of  B Street  to  the  Twenty-third  Street  en- 
trance of  the  park,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Lincoln 


more  open.  From  the  beginning  of  my  study  I be- 
lieved that  this  Memorial  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should 
be  composed  of  four  features — a statue  of  the  man, 
a memorial  of  his  Gettysburg  speech,  a memorial  of 
his  second  inaugural  address  and  a symbol  of  the 
Union  of  the  United  States,  which,  he  stated,  it  was 
his  paramount  object  to  save,  and  which  he  did  save. 
Each  feature  should  be  related  to  the  others  by 
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means  of  its  design  and  position,  and  each  should 
be  so  arranged  that  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  attain  a unity  and  simplicity  in 
the  apjiearance  of  the  monnment.  Each  feature 
should  impress  the  beholder  with  its  greatest  force, 
and  by  means  of  isolation  this  can  be  accomplished, 
though  this  isolation  should  not  he  planned  to  the 


occupied  hy  any  other  object  that  would  detract  from 
its  elTectiveness,  and  the  visitor  will  be  alone  with  it. 

“The  smaller  halls  at  each  side  of  the  central  space 
would  each  contain  a memorial — one  of  the  second 
inaugural  and  the  other  of  the  Gettysburg  address. 
These  sjieeches  would  be  shown  by  bronze  letters 
arranged  on  a monumental  tablet,  and  adjacent  low 


END  OF  HALL,  WITH  INSCRIPTION  OF  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

DECORATIONS  BY  JULES  GUERIN 


extent  of  impairing  the  relation  of  each  feature  to 
the  others. 

“The  most  important  object  is  the  statue  of  Lin- 
coln, which  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Memorial, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  imposing  position  in  the  place 
of  honor,  the  gentleness,  power  and  intelligence  of 
the  man,  expressed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  sculp- 
tor’s art,  will  predominate.  This  portion  of  the 
Memorial  where  the  statue  is  placed  would  be  un- 


reliefs or  decoration  would  relate  in  allegory  Lin- 
coln’s great  cpialities  evident  in  those  speeches. 
While  these  memorials  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of 
the  hall,  they  are  partially  screened  from  the  cen- 
tral portion  where  the  statue  is  placed  by  means  of 
a row  of  Ionic  columns,  giving  a certain  isolation 
to  the  space  they  occupy  and  augmenting  thereby 
their  importance.  I believe  these  two  great  speeches 
made  by  Lincoln  will  always  have  a far  greater 
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iiR'aiiin^'  tu  tiu'  cili/nis  of  tlic  United  States  and 
visitors  from  other  eonntries  than  a |)ortrayaI  of 
periods  ol  events  by  means  of  decoration.  I think, 
liowever,  some  reliefs  and  decoration  desifjjned  in 
conjunction  with  these  memorials  and  rei)resentin^ 


of  the  man  is  j)lanned  a colonnade  forminj^  a symbol 
of  the  Union,  each  column  rei)resent inj(  a Slate — 36 
in  all  - for  each  Stale  existing  at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln’s death,  and  on  the  walls  ap|)earing  above  the 
colonnade  and  snijported  at  intervals  by  eagles,  are 
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in  allegory  Lincoln’s  c[ualities,  such  as  charity,  pa- 
tience, intelligence,  patriotism,  devotion  to  high 
ideals  and  hnmaneness,  will  emphasize  the  eflfect  of 
the  speeches. 

“Surrounding  the  walls  inclosing  the  e memorials 


48  memorial  festoons,  one  for  each  State  existing 
at  the  present  time. 

“I  believe  this  symbol,  representing  the  Union, 
surrounding  the  memorials  of  the  man  who  saved 
the  Union,  will  give  to  them  a great  significance  that 
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will  strtMiglhcn  in  the  hearts  of  hcholders  the  feel- 
ings of  reverenec  and  honor  for  the  ineinory  of 
.Ahrahain  Lineoln. 

Tncii NicAi.  Dnscuii'TioN. 

“Jyv  means  of  terraees  the  ground  at  the  site  of 
the  Lincoln  Afeniorial  will  he  raised  until  the  floor 
of  the  Memorial  itself  will  he  45  feet  higher  than  the 


present  grade.  First,  a circular  terrace  1,000  feet 
in  diameter  is  raised  11  feet  above  the  present  grade, 
and  on  its  outer  edge  will  be  planted  four  concen- 
tric rows  of  trees,  leaving  a plateau  in  the  center 
755  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  center  of  this  plateau, 
surrounded  b}'^  a wide  roadway  and  walks,  will  rise 
an  eminence  supporting  a rectangular  stone  terrace 


wall  14  feel  high,  256  feet  long  and  186  feel  wide. 
.()n  this  rectangular  terrace  ri-es  the  marhlc  Memo- 
rial. All  the  foundations  of  the  stc|)s,  terraces  and 
Memorial  will  be  built  on  concrete  piling  which  ex- 
tends down  to  the  solid  rock. 

"4'hree  steps  8 feet  high  form  a platform  under 
the  columns.  This  jdatform  at  its  base  is  204  feet 
long  and  134  feet  wide. 


“The  colonnade  is  188  feet  long  and  118  feet  wide, 
the  columns  being  44  feet  high  and  7 feet  5 inches 
in  diameter  at  their  base. 

“The  total  height  of  the  structure  above  the  fin- 
ished grade  at  the  base  of  the  terrace  is  99  feet. 
The  finished  grade  at  the  base  of  the  terrace  being 
23  feet  above  the  present  grade,  the  total  height  of 
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The  Lincoln  Memorial 

(Continued  from  paj:c  531) 

the  buiUliiiy  above  the  present  grade  is  122  feet. 

“The  outside  of  the  Memorial  Hall  is  84  feet  wide 
and  156  feet  long. 

“The  colonnaded  entrance  to  the  Memorial  1 lall, 
which  is  45  feet  wide  and  44  feet  high,  is  equipped 
with  sliding  lironze  grilles,  filled  with  plate  glass. 
These  grilles  during  the  day  will  be  rolled  back  into 
the  space  provided  in  the  walls,  and  will  be  closed 
at  night  for  the  protection  of  the  Memorial.  As 
they  are  mostly  glass,  they  can  also  be  kept  closed 
during  tbe  day  in  cold  weather  without  obstructing 
the  entrance  of  light  through  the  entrance,  and  a 
temporary  bronze  and  glass  vestibule  can  be  pro- 
vided in  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  grilles,  which  are 
subdivided  at  the  bottom  for  this  purpose. 

“The  central  hall,  where  the  statue  stands,  is  60 
feet  wide,  70  feet  long  and  60  feet  high. 

“The  halls  where  the  memorials  of  the  speeches 
are  placed  are  37  feet  wide,  57  feet  long  and  60  feet 
high. 

“The  interior  columns  are  of  the  Ionic  order  and 
are  50  feet  high. 

“The  cost  of  erecting  this  Memorial,  according  to 
estimates  received  from  a contractor  of  the  highest 
standing  in  monumental  work,  the  quantities  being 
carefully  computed,  is  $1,775,000.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  steps  at  the  head  of  the  Lagoon, 
the  statue  of  Lincoln,  the  memorials  of  his  two 
speeches,  or  the  architect’s  commission.  With  the 
exception  of  the  steps  at  the  head  of  the  Lagoon, 
which  are  properly  a part  of  the  landscape  garden- 
ing around  the  Memorial,  the  design  I have  sub- 
mitted, including  the  statue,  the  memorials  and  the 


arcbilecl’s  commission,  can  be  built  for  the  sum 
authorized  by  Congress.” 

4'his  design  fits  into  tbe  landscape  composition,  in 
its  classic  lines ; it  typifies  tbe  culture  to  which  Lin- 
coln attained.  The  simple  dignity  of  the  Doric  best 
represents  his  straightforward  life  and  the  dignity 
his  services  to  the  country  justified.  Its  isolation, 
unhampered  by  other  structures,  surrounded  by  a 
landscape  accentuating  its  prominence,  illustrates  the 
eminent  and  isolated  position  Lincoln  occupies  in 
our  history.  The  interior  is  lighted  through  translu- 
cent marble  panels.  In  the  gentral  hall  Daniel  C. 
French  has  sculptured  a colossal  seated  statue  of 
Lincoln.  The  propriety  of  Lincoln  in  the  clothes  of 
his  period,  fitting  into  the  classical  period  of  the  ar- 
chitecture has  been  questioned.  The  suggestion  was 
made  by  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  for  an  altar  on 
which  a bust  of  Lincoln  should  be  the  focal  point  of 
interest  as  requiring  no  time  fixing  clothes.  This,  sup- 
ported by  ideal  figures  of  say  patience  and  patriotism, 
would  fit  into  the  architectural  scheme  possibly  bet- 
ter than  the  figure  in  modern  clothes.  Such  sculp- 
ture would  have  been  just  as  effective  in  commemo- 
rating Lincoln  as  it  would  have  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  observer  rather  than  to  his  crav- 
ing for  realism. 

Jules  Guerin’s  decorations  in  the  north  and  south 
halls  are  effective  in  giving  necessary  color  to  the 
interior  and  emphasizing  the  tablets  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  speeches  and  typify  the  qualities  of 
Lincoln’s  character. 

Congress  this  year  appropriated  the  money  for 
the  water  basin  between  the  Washington  Monument 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  which  is  destined  and 
necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  landscape  compo- 


MOST  PROMINENT  VIEW  EROM  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL,  SHOWING  THE  UNFOR- 
TUNATE LOCATION  OF  THE  WAR  WORK  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
THE  ELMS,  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  SO  IMPORTANT  A FEATURE  OF  THE  COMPOSITION 

OF  THE  LANDSCAPE 
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silion,  and  in  giving  the  Memorial  its  most  dignified 
ell'ect.  When  the  planting  and  grading  are  complete 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  will  be  an  eyesore  and 
mar  the  etl'ect  of  the  design.  That  one  thing  is  the 
Army  and  Navy  concrete  building,  whose  numerous 
gridiron  prongs  project  otit  into  the  park  far  beyond 
the  building  line  fixed  by  the  Senate  some  years  ago, 
obliterating  trees  very  important  in  the  design.  It  is 
crude  and  ugly  in  itself  and  on  the  park  and  affects 
unpleasantly  the  repose  and  beauty  of  the  Memorial. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  friends  of  beauty  and  those 
who  revere  the  name  Lincoln  will  take  steps  to  have 
these  marring  elements  removed.  (The  end.) 

Tree  Planting  for  Beautification 

Plans  for  a state-wide  tree  planting  survey,  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  near  future  for  the  beautification 
of  the  California  road  system,  were  announced  in 
Sacramento  by  George  C.  Mansfield,  a member  of 
the  State  Highway  Commission.  The  State  Board 
of  Forestry  is  to  be  asked  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  the  object  of  the  survey  is  to 
eliminate  the  haphazard,  hit-and-miss  methods  now 
employed  in  tree  planting,  and  to  place  the  Commis- 
sion in  possession  of  the  data  needed  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  act  wisely  and  intelligently  upon  ap- 
plications in  the  future.  He  said  it  is  planned  to 
begin  the  survey  just  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

“The  Purpose  of  the  proposed  survey,”  declared 
Mr.  Mansfield,  “is  not  to  work  out  a uniform  scheme 
of  tree  planting,  which  would  be  impracticable  and 
quite  undesirable  in  a State  as  large  as  California, 
but  to  secure  the  technical  knowledge  needed  in  the 
adoption  of  a comprehensive  plan  of  beautification. 

“While  one  species  of  tree  might  be  well  suited 
for  the  needs  of  a certain  locality,  it  is  possible  that 
it  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  another.  That  is 
the  principal  object  of  the  survey — to  find  out  the 
different  varieties  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
best  adapted  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  various 
localities. 

“Not  only  trees  will  be  studied,  but  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  commission  to  look  into  the  desirability  of  plant- 
ing shrubs  in  certain  localities.” 

With  such  a fund  of  information,  the  Commission 
then  will  be  in  a position  to  advise  civic  bodies  or 
other  organizations  seeking  permits,  the  variety  or 
varieties  of  trees  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Tree  and  soil  experts  will  be  entrusted  with  carry- 
ing out  the  main  part  of  the  survey,  although  the  em- 
ployment of  landscape  artists  in  some  communities, 
it  was  indicated,  is  not  an  impossibility. 

Along  certain  sections  of  the  highway,  he  pointed 
out,  it  may  be  desirable  to  plant  a variety  of  tree  that 
grows  tall  to  hide  some  blemish  in  the  landscape, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  scenic  beauties  may  be  best 


brought  out  by  low-growing  shrubs  or  by  leaving  tbe 
highway  frames  in  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country. 

It  also  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Mansfield  to  have  most  of 
the  trees  needed  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  beau- 
tification propagated  at  the  proposed  State  nursery,  a 
project  for  which  provision  was  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture several  years  ago,  but  which  has  been  hanging 
fire  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  and 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Board  of  Forestry  lo- 
cating a suitable  tract  of  land. 

Solution  for  the  Rural  Problem 

The  great,  almost  startling  exodus  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city  of  young  people,  and  many  who  are  not 
young,  is  shown  by  the  census  figures  recently  pub- 
lished— the  facts  showing  that  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  cities  grew  seven  and  one-half  times  as  fast 
as  country  districts.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
Young  men  are  not  leaving  the  farms  only  to  enjoy 
libraries,  lecture  courses  or  museums,  or  even  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure.  The  greatest  lure  of  the  city  has 
been  due  to  the  high  wages  and  superior  con- 
veniences. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  has  stated  a pos- 
sible solution  of  this  rural  problem  when  it  says : 

“There  is  a remedy,  however.  It  was  suggested  by 
Judge  Howard,  of  Troy,  several  years  ago ; it  is  in 
operation  in  Australia  and  in  California;  it  has  just 
been  proposed  again,  in  substance,  by  Asher  Hobson, 
professor  of  economic  agriculture  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  is  to  provide  funds  or  credit  with  which 
any  family  which  desires  to  take  up  farming  may  es- 
tablish itself  in  some  well  developed  and  convenient 
farm  area.  This  is  getting  down  to  first  principles. 
It  takes  several  thousand  dollars  to  buy  any  sort  of 
a farm  worth  having ; to  stock  and  equip  it  will  cost, 
at  the  lowest,  a thousand  or  two  additional.  Among 
the  surplus  population  of  the  cities  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  worthy,  industrious  people  who 
would  welcome  the  chance  to  turn  to  farming  if  they 
had  the  means  to  get  started.  They  are  natural  farm- 
ers, if  they  could  only  get  on  the  land.  But  they  can 
scarcely  raise  the  next  month’s  rent. 

“Here  is  the  state’s  opportunity.  The  expenditure 
l)y  the  state  of  a small  fraction  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions it  has  spent  on  waterways  and  highways  would 
subtract  many  thousands  of  families  from  the  ranks 
of  the  consumers  and  turn  them  into  producers.  They 
would  fill  up  the  unoccupied  homesteads ; they  would 
bring  new  life  into  the  countryside;  they  would  help 
solve  the  rural  labor  problem ; they  would  have  their 
own  homes,  cut  their  own  fuel,  raise  their  own  milk, 
butter,  eggs  and  meat,  and  they  would  add  hugely  to 
the  surplus  from  which  city  consumers  must  live.  By 
adding  to  this  measure  appropriate  legislation  foster- 
ing the  interests  of  the  small  farmer.  New  York 
colud  .settle  its  rural  problem  within  five  years.” 
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